Legitimate businesses such as real estate, insurance, and
credit financing have been adapted into schemes to de-
fraud the public, using the mails as a vehicle for carrying
out the swindle. Financial schemes involving the use of
stolen securities as collateral for loans also are not un-
common. The use of counterfeit lost, or stolen credit
cards also violates the mail fraud statute, because the
credit card system necessitates the mailing of invoices and
statements.

Theft and fencing of securities stolen from the mails at
airports, post office burglary rings, and the fencing of
stolen stamps and postal money orders are among the
unlawful activities which are investigated by the Postal
Inspection Service and into which organized crime ele-
ments have entered.

Special unit. Although organized crime activity may be
uncovered during the regular investigative work of the
Postal Inspection Service, the nature and scope of this
activity have merited special attention. The Postal In-
spection Service participates in all aspects of the Federal
effort against organized crime, and a special Organized
Crime Division has been established at its Washington,
B.C., headquarters to oversee coordination of its work
in the area of organized crime.

Strike forces. The Postal Inspection Service made its first
assignment of an inspector to a strike force in FY 1969;
and by FY 1971, a total of 18 inspectors was assigned to
16 strike forces. Another 73 postal inspectors were also
investigating organized crime cases by the close of the
fiscal year. These inspectors were either supplementing
the \vork of strike force personnel when necessary or
carrying out investigations in areas where strike forces
had not been activated.

Man-hours devoted to organized crime investigations
of the Postal Inspection Service totaled 56,795 in FY
1971, compared to 33,696 for FY 1970. During FY 1971,
these investigations resulted in 267 indictments, 240
arrests, and 157 convictions.

Department of Labor

The infiltration of labor unions by organized crime groups
gives those groups a platform for extortion activities
through threats of labor strife and an opportunity for
theft or embezzlement of money from large sums in union
welfare or pension systems.

The Federal Government's major sanctions for com-
bating this kind of organized crime activity are the Labor-
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959, as
amended (29 U.S.C. 401, et seq.) (LMRDA) and the
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act, as amended
(29 U.S.C. 301-309) (WPPDA). The Labor-Manage-
ment Services Administration (LMSA) in the Depart-
ment of Labor is responsible for the administration and
enforcement of these acts.

Crimes. Although both acts are primarily aimed at in-
suring public disclosure, criminal sanctions imposed by
LMRDA include those for falsification of union records,
extortionate picketing, and embezzlement of union as-
sets. WPPDA prohibits theft or embezzlement, bribery,
and kickbacks in connection with welfare and pension
funds. Although not all investigations of violations of these
sanctions have uncovered organized crime elements, there
have been numerous incidents of such involvement. Fed-
eral efforts in this area have increased substantially in
recent years.

Investigations, Primary responsibility for investigating
violations of the acts relating to possible organized crime
involvement rests with the 89 LMSA field compliance
officers and LMSA representatives on the 17 strike forces
outside the District of Columbia. Thirty-three profession-
als in LMSA headquarters provide support for the field
activities of those officers.

Compliance officers investigate labor racketeering ac-
tivities while maintaining close coordination with other
strike force attorneys for comparison of results with
those of investigations conducted by other Federal agen-
cies. Intelligence reports and information are exchanged
regularly with the Organized Grime and Racketeering
Section.

Costs, During FY 1971, $2,739,000 was spent for LMSA
participation in strike forces. This compares with
$662,352 in FY 1970 and $300,000 in FY 1969.

Other Federal Efforts

A number of other Federal departments and agencies
contribute in one way or another to the overall effort
against organized crime.

Their contribution often consists of supplying infor-
mation to those agencies more directly involved in in-
vestigation and enforcement.

In many cases, these agencies regulate or are otherwise
concerned with areas which organized crime elements
seek to enter and exploit. The steady referral of informa-
tion from those agencies thus provides the Federal Gov-
ernment with a valuable and lawful method of monitor-
ing attempts of organized crime to penetrate private
business and other such areas.

The Federal Communications Commission has special
responsibilities regarding organized crime in that it regu-
lates broadcasts which might transmit lottery or other
information of value in illegal gambling.

Reports follow on the more significant Federal activi-
ties in these areas.

Securities and Exchange Commission, Malpractice in the
securities and financial markets can entail organized crime
involvement in such areas as fraud and deception in the
purchase and sale of securities. The Securities and Ex-
change Commission (SEC) has the responsibility for pro-
tecting the public against such malpractices under the of the U.S. Postal
